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ABSTRACT 

The independent and interacting effects of race and 
poverty on academic achievement were examined for all fourth through 
sixth grade children attending public neighborhood schools in St. 
Louis, Missouri between Fall 1968 and Spring 1971. The Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills (ITBS) was given at four points in time during this 
period to a total of 27,465 students. Composite mean ITBS scores were 
calculated separately for blacks and whites for each poverty group 
for each point in time. Multiple regression equations were then 
calculated for each point in time to show the relative weightings of 
the race and poverty variables as predictors of ITBS scores. The 
results for each point in time are very similar, the white "least 
poor^' group in any grade being about one school year ahead of the 
"extremely poor" black group as regards educational achievement. 
However, when black and white children within a poverty level are 
compared^ differences are much smaller and are negligible or 
nonexistent for the "poor" group. The poverty variable is four to six 
times more predictive than the race variable. The close association 
between achievement and economic level strongly suggests financial 
education assistance be expanded to include the economic improvement 
of the families and neighborhoods in which underachieving children 
live. [This document has been reproduced from the best available 
copy ] (Author/JM) 
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The independent and interacting effects of race and poverty on 
academic achieveiaent vere ex^nnined for oil hth through 6th grade children 
attending public neighborhood schools in St. Louis, Missouri between 
Fail i960 and Spring 1971. Cw = 27,U65). Analysis of grouped data 
Khoved thcio when neighborhood poverty levr-l;^ vero romilar there \ras no 
practical difference between the achievement of black and v;hite children* 
Regression analysis of ungrouped data shoved that poverty as on independen 
variable: was related to a much larger decrr-iment in aohicivoiaant than was 
race . 

The results suggest that racial differences in achievement are more 
related to cnvironmental-econoinic inequalities thaji to genetic differences 
This LUiggests that corriponsatory education for the poor must involve 
neighborhor^d and family economic improvement. 
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The educational achievement of black children is generally belovr 
that of vhite children. Any discussion of the reasons for this gap nust 
consider black and vhite econoid.c and social inequalities, and the extent 
to which these inequalities affect ability differences. Ilovever, it is 
increasingly e-/ident that a simple equating of black and vhite econosiic 
levels is impossible. I31acks earn lov^er wages than whites for the same 
occupations (U. S. Department of Labor, 1968), yet they pay higher rents 
for the same quality housing (Vaughn, 1970). Black fjunilies usually 
live in a much poorer neighboi'hood as. regards physical conditions than 
white fajnilies of the same income level (Clarke, I971). Therefore, the 
question of whether black children achieve less because they are black 
(a genetic interpretation) or because they are dej^rived environmentally 
is at yet unanswered. The present study is an attempt to throi-f some light 
on this question. The independent and interacting effects of poverty 
and race on educational achievement vrere examined for a large' sample of 
urban children. Results indicated that achievement decrements are much 
more highly related to poverty than to race. 
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ME-riiOD 
Data 



The three cety of. data dc:.;c.ribed belov were pro^/i.ded by the St. Loiiis, 
Missouri Board of Education."^ 

Achievcinent Da.ta 

The Iowa Ter.ts ot Basic Skills (II'BS.) was given at four points in time. 
(Uth grad.. Fall I968; 5th grade. Fall I969, Spring 19T0; 6 bh' grade. Spring 
1971) to all public school children in these grades, about 7,000 children 
on each occasion. (Because of school absenteeism and high mobility rates 
these occasions do not necessarily represent the same children.) 

Race Data 

The race mix of each school vas given as the percentage of black 
pupils attending each school. Since children generally attended schools 
that uere either 100?; vhite or over 95fi black, school race mix provided 
an accurate mensxire of each child's race. Children vere classified as 
black if attending a school where 50?i of children ivere black and vice 
versa for v;liitc. 

Poverty Paha 

The percentage of children in each school neighborhood who received 
Aid to Dep-ndenl; Children (ADC) war. krio-.m and used as an estimate of an 
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individual child's neighborhood poverty level and thus enabled children 
to he. classified into four povertj^ croups^ chosen to provide the most 
equitable povertj' group freouencies. 

Analysis 

Schools where i;;ore than 23% of pupils in grades 5, or 6 were 
bussed from other neighborhoods were discarded from the analysis, since 
the neighborhood poverty data might be inapp.li cable. 

Composite mean IT33 scores A/ere calculated separateJ.y for b;i.;icks 
and whites for each poverty group for each point in time. Multiple 
regression equations \rerc then calculated for each point in time to r.hov; 
the relative weightings of the race and poverty variables cis predictors 
of ITBS scores. For the latter calculations the race and poverty 
variables were ungro\iped. 



RESULTS 



Insert Figure 1 about here; 



Figure 1 shows that the results for each poiint in tiiae are very 
similar, the white "least poor" group in any grade boing about one school 
year ahead of the "extremely poor" black group as regards educational 
achievement. However, when black and white children within a poverty level 



. r'.'^T"^ " ADC; "Poor" = 15. 0-29. 9^^ ADC; "Verj- poor" = 

30.0-hU.9/^ ADC; "Extremely poor" = ll5.0-69^ ADC. ,■ 



faro co:r,p;!re-d, diffcu-encea are much snal.lc-r and are ncgiiciblG or nonexi-otont 
for the "poor" croup. Tlie dotjdlod results for V.io 6th e rade , Sm'ing 19Y1 
■testins, Tiable 1, show Glc;u.rJ.y the envdtable pc-rforcijjnce of the hlack and 
vhito "poor" groups . 



"Insert Table 1 about hers 



The multiple regression equations for each grade, Table 2, show the 
poverty variable (?) is h to 6 tir.ier. greater than the race vax-iuble (r) 
as a predictor of ITBS scores. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



The predicted mean 6th grade achievement for a school vherc all 
children are white and none receive ADC would ho X = 6.99 since the P atid 
R terns become zero. Predicted mean achicveEient in another actual school 
where all children are black (H = 100) and 63^ arc on ADC (p = 63) would 
be: 

X = 6.99 - (.0078 X 100) - (.0!i9 X 63) + (.OOOiil x 100 x 63)- 

= 6.99 - .78 - 3.09 . + 2.6o 5.72 

liace accounts for a decrement of abcui: 8 months, "extreme" poverty 
for a decrement of 3.01 years while the fact that this particular school 
is both poor «id black accounts for an incranenfc of 2.6o years. Thus the 
overall predicted result is a decrorssnt of 1.27 years of achieveinent .for 
the 6th gi-:!dc in this school, cornpai'od to 6th gradera from lui all-v/hite, 
non-ADC school. 
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DISCUoBIOn 



The reaultr. shov/ a clear rc iationr.hip b-tv/een neighborhood oconoiitlc 
level and school achievement, ij-rciipective of children's race. The 
ecoiiomic level of the "poor" neighborhoods vere probably very r.iiuilar 
since v.'elfare payments, unlike wages ;uid rentt; , do not vary v/ith the 
recipient's race. Children from these neifrhborhoods , irrcKpectivo of 
irhether they vere black or i/hitc, performed about the swe in school. 
Because of the inequalities indents, vages , etc., previously documented, 
the economic level of black "least poor" neighborhoods, where few fa.Tdlies 
are on welfare, was probably below that of vhite lovr-uelfare neighborhoods. 
Such economic detriments were reflected in the lower educational achieve- 
ment of the black children involved. The positive interaction of the 
race and poverty variables, reflecting an increment in achievement when 
neighborhoods are both black exid poor, may be related to the impact of 
federally funded Title I assistance. These fujids usually go to the 
poorest schools, which are often the blackeat. The close asKociation 
betv^een achievement and economic level demonstrated in this paper strongly 
suggests that financial ediicational assistance be expanded to include the 
economic improvement of the families aiid neighborhoods in which underachieving 
children live . 
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FIGURE CAPTIOU 



Figure 1. Mean ITBS Composite Scores for k Race-Poverty Groups 
at h Points in Time 
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ORNL-OWG 72-930 
o 0-K% ADC (LEAST POOR) 

• 15-29% ADC (POOR) 

A 30- 44% ADC (VERY POOR) 

A 45-697o ADC (EXTREMELY POOR) 




6th GRADE 
SPRING 1971 



5lh GRADE 
SPRIfsJG 1970 



Cilh GRADE 
FALL 1969 



401 GRADE 
1968 



0-49.9 
(WHITE) 



7o BLACK 



50-100 
(BLACK) 



